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EDITORIAt 


Sydney  Allen  Stone 


HARVEST 

/^^^HE  harvest  season  is  slowly  drawing  to  a  close  and  we  all  look 
I  forward  to  the  long  winter  weeks — some  of  us  with  joy,  others  with 
apprehension.  Perhaps  we  have  not  made  the  best  of  our  opportunities 
during  the  summer  months.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  learned  much  of 
that  which  cannot  be  learned  from  books,  but  must  be  done  by  hand,  to  be 
mastered.  There  has  been  much  to  observe.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to 
toil  unceasingly  in  the  boiling  sun.  We  must  also  be  content,  happy  with 
our  lot.  Much  religion  can  be  acquired  from  an  evening  spent  walking  around 
the  fields  of  golden  grain.  Here  we  are  in  true  communion  with  Nature, 
and  here  may  we  meet  God.  Some  of  us  never  see  this  side  of  country  life, 
but  all  of  us,  at  some  time  or  other,  sense  it.  Nature  plods  inexorably  on 
her  way,  as  she  has  done  since  time  began,  not  noticing  our  reformations, 
depressions,  or  what  have  you.  Is  not  this  an  object  lesson  in  itself.^  If 
we,  as  farmers,  are  to  work  with  Nature,  we  must  sympathize  with  and  under- 
stand her,  bear  her  whims,  and  above  all,  learn  to  love  her  processes,  her 
workings,  and  her  results.     .    .    .    This  is  the  true  harvest  we  make. 


Gbeald  Westnedge 


Mows  are  filled  with  hay,  cattle  are 
in  the  barns  for  the  winter,  and  we  are 
gathering  our  last  crops  of  fruits  and 
grains.  These  facts  establish  the  harvest 
once  more,  and  we  are  in  the  full  swing 
of  it.  Results  have  been  good,  and  we 
have  cause  to  be  thankful.  Let  us  all 
"put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel"  and 
finish  up  our  crop  year  with  a  bang. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURE 

The  corn  that  occupied  the  ground  at 
Nos.  6  and  8  has  gone  to  fill  the  silo.  Some 
of  the  corn  at  No.  3  was  also  used.  The 
John  Deere  Tractor  was  used  with  the 
corn  harvester  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  and  the  Cletrac  was  used  later. 
The  ground  at  6  and  8  that  grew  silage 
corn  has  been  plowed,  disced  and  culti- 
packed.  It  is  now  being  limed  and  will 
be  harrowed  again  before  being  planted 
to  wheat. 

The  oat  fields  at  Nos.  5  and  7  have  also 
been  prepared  for  winter  wheat.  Drill- 
ing began  October  5th. 

The  wheat  in  the  mows  at  the  Home 
barn,  Nos.  3  and  5,  and  the  Katz  place 
has  been  threshed.  The  straw  at  the 
Katz  place  and  at  No.  3  was  baled  right 
after  threshing.  The  grain  is  being  stored 
at  the  Homer  barn,  the  Katz  place  and 
Nos.  3  and  5.  The  carbon  disulphide 
treatment   is   being   administered. 

Threshing  was  begun  at  the  Dairy, 
but  was  interrupted  in  order  to  fill  the 
silo.  All  corn  that  was  not  used  for 
silage  is  being  shocked.  The  frequent 
rains,  which  hindered  the  harvesting  of 
wheat  and  hay,  did  wonders  for  our  corn 
crop.     A  maximum  yield  is  expected. 
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LANDSCAPE 

The  landscape  department  has  just 
completed  what  may  be  termed  a  "hec- 
tic "  season  of  lawn  mowing.  Due  to  the 
large  amount  of  rainfall  this  past  season 
the  mowing  was  performed  regularly 
each  week  up  until  the  latter  part  of 
September. 

Space  has  been  provided  in  the  nursery 
for  the  transplanting  of  a  great  number  of 
deciduous  shrubs.  The  transplanting 
will  be  done  later  in  the  fall. 

At  the  present  writing  the  department 
is  occupied  with  the  construction  of  an 
entirely  new  type  of  tennis  court  at  Farm 
No.  9.  This  tennis  court  when  completed 
will  be  the  only  one  of  its  type  in  this 
section. 
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POULTRY 

All  the  young  birds  have  been  taken 
from  the  range  and  housed.  Our  pullet 
crop  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  2000. 
These  have  been  dewormed,  and  will  be 
tested  for  B.W.D.  in  November.  Getting 
pullets  properly  housed  after  a  season 
out  on  the  range  is  probably  the  most 
critical  part  of  poultry  raising,  and  our 
poultrymen  are  trying  hard  to  get  the 
future  layers  off  to  a  good  start.  The 
aim  of  the  Big  House  is  to  get  a  50  per 
cent  production  by  November,  which  is 
quite  a  goal. 

We  have  450  hens  which  will  be  used 
for  breeders  in  1932.  Two  hundred  hens 
are  under  the  all-night  light  system. 

Two  hundred  ducks  were  sent  to  the 
commission  men.  Seventy-five  were  used 
for  the  Freshman  Banquet. 

Mr.  Toor  is  cleaning  and  repairing  the 
incubator  cellar  for  the  new  6000-egg 
electric  incubator  of  which  he  entertains 
fond  hopes  of  receiving  some  day.  Aside 
from  educational  value,  the  department 
is  in  dire  need  of  it  as  we  have  orders 
amounting  to  10,000  baby  chicks  for  the 
following  year. 

Poultry  is  one  phase  of  agriculture  that 
is  headed  for  a  profitable  season,  and  our 
poultry  department  is  no  exception. 
Mr.  Toor  predicts  a  highly  successful 
year  as  feed  is  50  per  cent  less  in  cost  and 
eggs  are  only  20  per  cent  lower  in  price. 


HORTICULTURE 

Harvest  season  is  drawing  to  a  glorious 
end,  with  only  Yorks  and  Staymans  to  be 
picked .  Incidentally,  these  trees  are  heavily 
laden,  and  the  fruit  unusually  large  with 
beautiful  coloring,  due  no  doubt  to 
weather  conditions  plus  thorough  thinning. 

In  contrast  to  market  conditions,  the 
crops  were  exceptionally  large,  possessing 
quality  and  size.  It  was  a  bumper  year 
for  lima  beans,  peppers,  eggplants, 
squash,    cucumbers,    onions    and    other 


late  crops.  Early  and  midseason  crops 
fared  equally  well. 

The  peach  trees  have  received  their 
annual  treatment  of  P.D.B.  and  it  looks 
like  a  hard  winter  for  the  peach  borer. 

Fall  plowing  is  well  under  way,  and 
crops  of  rye  are  already  sprouting.  This 
department  is  well  up-to-date  and  faces 
the  remainder  of  the  season  with  a  clear 
conscience,  thanks  to  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  Fox  and  the  boys. 


FLORICULTURE 

One  thousand  hyacinth  bulbs  have 
been  planted  for  Easter. 

All  the  flowers  are  doing  well.  The 
mums  and  pom-poms  are  starting  to  come 
in.  Also  an  exceptionally  large  crop  of 
asters  was  produced  as  evinced  by  the 
large  number  seen  in  the  arms  of  fail 
maidens  during  the  Junior  Prom.  Del- 
phiniums produced  a  nice  crop. 

There  is  to  be  a  perennial  bed  made 
below  the  greenhouses.  The  plants  in 
this  bed  will  be  labeled  and  the  bed  will 
be  used  in  showing  different  perennials  to 
Mr.  Mayer's  classes. 

The  lower  house  is  being  cleaned  and 
repaired   for   winter. 


DAIRY 

The  cattle  shows  are  over  and  we  have 
returned  with  a  not  too  successful  season. 

One  of  our  animals  took  a  fifth  at  the 
Bryn  Mawr  Horse  Show.  There  were 
some  170  animals  there,  of  which  three 
were  ours. 

At  Doylestown  we  did  a  little  better, 
taking  several  firsts  and  the  ribbon  for 
Junior  Grand  Champion  Bull. 

The  uncertain  weather  has  knocked 
the  production  of  milk  below  par.  In 
spite  of  the  bad  drop  the  Ayrshires  still 
hold  a  pretty  high  ranking  in  milk  pro- 
duction. Otherwise  things  are  going  on 
much  as  usual  excepting  that  the  ani- 
mals will  soon  be  taken  off  pasture. 
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"CY"  N.  TIFIC 

FARMING  SQUIBS 


/T  W  JECAUSE  of  the  long  time  neces- 
#~m  sary  for  curing  soybean  hay, 
some  farmers  find  it  feasible  to 
cut  it  with  a  binder  and  put  the  sheaves 
up  in  long  shocks,  two  bundles  thick — 
similar  to  oat  shocking.  Here  at  Farm 
School  we  were  compelled  to  use  cocks 
when  curing  our  soybean  hay,  instead  of 
windrowing  it. 


Over  in  India  and  thereabouts,  if  you 
would  make  the  statement  that  the  cow 
is  the  foster  mother  of  the  world,  you'd 
probably  be  greeted  with  a  couple  of 
"boos".  There,  most  of  the  milk  comes 
from  the  buffalo. 


The  best  way  to  make  money  during 
a  depression  is  to  sell  something  the 
people  greatly  need.  One  thing  needed 
is  a  good  nerve  restorer.  Some  energetic 
farmers  ought  to  try  producing  donkey 
milk.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  so  it  is  claimed,  donkey  milk  is 
very  popular  as  a  nerve  restorer. 


Virginia  Experiment  Station  has  found 
some  advantage  in  growth  and  yield  in 
applying  nitrogen  to  apple  trees  in  the 
Fall  as  compared  with  Spring  applica- 
tions. 


It  takes  200  pounds  of  ground  limestone 
to  neutralize  the  acid  in  100  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia. 


Without  a  doubt,  poultry  farmers 
throughout  the  nation  are  much  inter- 
ested in  the  new  test  for  bacillary  white 
diarrhea,  which  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  spent  many  years  in  develop- 
ing. This  new  test  only  takes  a  minute — 
it  consists  of  mixing  a  drop  of  blood  in  a 
diagnostic  agent  on  a  pane  of  glass. 


Think  of  it!    Ten  pounds  of  seed  will 
develop  into  14,000  pounds  of  corn  plants. 


Five  hundred  pounds  of  a  complete 
fertilizer  broadcast  over  an  acre  of  corn 
ground  increased  the  yield  over  unfer- 
tilized ground  8.5  bushels.  When  125 
pounds  of  this  same  fertilizer  was  drilled 
in  the  row,  the  increase  was  16.1  bushels. 


It  pays  to  buy  thrifty  nursery  stock 
when  starting  an  orchard.  Experiments 
at  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  show 
that  the  weight  of  trees  four  years  after 
planting  is  affected  by  the  size  of  the 
tree  at  planting  time. 
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SOME  POISONOUS  PLANTS 


"W'lTT'HEN  you  go  to  the  theatre 
M/«/  you  want  to  know  something 
of  the  play,  its  author,  the 
characters,  plot,  and  general  layout.  If 
this  advance  information  is  lacking,  you 
lose  interest,  and  your  enjoyment  is 
curtailed. 

In  much  the  same  way,  if  you  are 
going  to  enjoy  the  year-round  spectacle 
of  Nature  to  the  utmost,  you  want  to 
know  who  its  actors  are,  and  a  little 
about  the  parts  they  play  in  the  con- 
tinuous scheme  of  our  great  outdoor 
pageant,  as  well  as  what  to  approach, 
and  what  to  avoid.  Nature  has  no 
board  of  censors,  or  critics.  Learn 
beforehand. 

Every  plant  in  the  world  has  to  protect 
itself,  if  it  is  to  survive.  Enemies  are 
on  every  side,  including  grazing  animals, 
insects,  deadly  fungi,  and  the  like. 
One  of  the  most  common  forms  of 
protection  is  to  develop  certain  proper- 
ties which  will  act  as  repellants  to  the 
enemies  of  the  species.  Thorns,  poisons, 
disagreeable  odors,  and  several  others 
of  like  calibre,  are  much  in  vogue. 

Among  the  most  common  North 
American  plants  which  are  poisonous 
to  the  touch  are  Poison  Ivy,  Poison 
Oak,  and  Poison  Sumac.  Contact  with 
any  of  these  is  usually  sure  to  cause  a 
serious  inflammation,  together  with  a 
devilish  itch,  and  sometimes  serious 
illness.  Some  people  are  immune  to  such 
things,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between. 

Poison-Ivy  grows  abundantly  through- 
out our  country,  and  is  the  most  common 
of  the  beloved  (?)  itch-causers.  It  is 
found  climbing  up  the  trunks  of  trees, 
in  and  around  bushes  along  roadways, 
and  on  sandy  wastes  where  nothing  else 
can  grow.     There  is  an  abundance  of  it 


along  every  fence  row,  where  it  flourishes 
when  everything  else  wilts  and  dies. 
Its  characteristics  are: — three  leaves,  the 
top  having  the  largest  petiole,  and  all 
being  bright  green,  orange  or  red;  white 
berries;  and  a  straggly  growth  habit. 
Do  not  confuse  the  Virginia  Creeper  with 
this  pest.  The  latter  has  five  leaves. 
After  coming  in  contact  with  ivy,  wash 
the  affected  parts  as  soon  as  possible 
with  naptha  soap,  dust  with  boric  acid, 
and  see  your  doctor  if  it  bothers  you 
considerably. 

Poison  Sumac  is  found  in  swampy 
places.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  from 
seven  to  twenty.  The  ordinary  sumac  of 
our  hills  has  from  thirteen  to  thirty 
leaves  in  a  cluster.  The  berries  of  this 
pest  are  also  white.  The  twigs  sometimes 
become  dotted  with  the  orange-colored 
breathing  pores  as  the  bark  thickens. 

Further  west  than  we  find  poison-ivy, 
the  so-called  Poison-Oak  takes  the  place 
of  prominence.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
are  thicker,  smaller,  and  less  pointed  than 
ivy  leaves,  but  the  effects  are  just  the 
same  to  he  who  touches.  Memorize 
this  old  adage,  which  still  holds  true  as 
it  did  years  ago : 

"Berries  red,  have  no  dread. 
Berries  white,  poisonous  sight. 
Leaves  three,  quickly  flee." 
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THE  WHEAT  PROBLEM 

Two  frequently  quoted  maxims  seemed 
to  have  been  combined  to  provide  a 
solution  for  the  wheat  problem.  These 
are,  "Experience  is  the  best  teacher,"  and 
"History  repeats  itself." 

The  harvest  season  of  1931  parallels 
that  of  '95  when  farmers  did  what  the 
more  clever  ones  are  doing  today.  They 
fed  their  surplus  wheat  to  livestock  and 
marketed  their  crop  in  the  form  of  milk, 
beef,  pork,  veal  and  poultry  products. 

We  have  greater  knowledge  of  feeds 
and  feeding  mixtures  than  they  had, 
and  the  farmer  of  today  is  in  a  much 
better  position  to  make  himself  inde- 
pendent of  conditions  away  from  the 
farm.  In  1895  a  farmer  ground  and  fed 
his  wheat  to  hogs  and  received  $1.12  per 
bushel  in  the  form  of  pork,  using  a  sweep 
mill  for  his  grinding  work. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
has  compiled  data  showing  that  with 
corn  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  wheat  is 
worth  54  cents  fed  to  poultry  and  sheep, 
56  cents  to  hogs  and  62  cents  to  cattle. 
Wheat  is  about  equal  to  corn  as  a  feed  to 
livestock,  with  limitations  in  regard  to 
dairy  cattle.  The  Farm  Mechanics 
magazine  in  an  article  says,  "Wheat  can 
be  used  to  feed  beef  cattle  and  fattening 
lambs,  for  fattening  hogs,  ground  coarse 
for  dairy  cows,  and  with  skim  milk  for 
growing  pigs." 

That  the  Eastern  farmer  is  taking 
advantage  of  this  can  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  but  a  fraction  of  the  crop  has  been 
sent  to  terminal  markets,  as  compared 
with    last    year. 

David  Wallach. 


During  frost  the  temperature  can  be 
raised  some  four  degrees  by  spraying 
apple  blossoms  and  buds  with  water, 
according  to  an  experiment  performed 
in  the  Central  West  this  spring. 


Potatoes  are  being  harvested  now. 
A  fair  yield  is  being  picked.  Because  of 
the  rank  growth  of  weeds,  the  fields  have 
been  moved  to  prevent  interference  with 
the  potato  digger. 

At  present  the  soybean  field  at  the 
Katz  place  is  being  plowed,  as  is  the 
horticulture  ground  in  front  of  the 
poultry  plant. 

There  is  yet  much  work  to  be  done 
and  barring  accidents  it  should  be  finished 
in  time. 


Feeding  experiments  at  our  Dairy 
seem  to  indicate  that  soybean  hay  will  be 
readily  cleaned  up  by  cattle  in  the  absence 
of  other  roughage.  Much  has  been  said 
about  not  cutting  soybean  hay  too  late. 
Our  crop  here  was  quite  ripe  w^hen  mowed, 
and  was  fed  out  first  to  cows  that  had 
access  to  fairly  good  late  pasture.  They 
did  not  clean  it  up  well  until  the  pasture 
started  to  run  out,  but  after  that,  ate  the 
coarse  stems,  as  well  as  the  leaves  and 
tender  stems.  Alternation  of  clover  and 
soy  beans  seemed  to  give  better  results 
than  straight  soybean  feeding. 


Cull  potatoes  can  be  fed  to  pigs  to 
advantage.  Five  hundred  pounds  of  new- 
potatoes  will  displace  about  100  pounds 
of  corn.  Twice  as  many  old  potatoes  are 
necessary  to  displace  the  same  amount  of 
corn.  When  cooked,  however,  350  pounds 
does  the  same  thing. 


tITERART 


0.    )issmi^^m^m^^ss:^i^' 


Chester  Rogalski 


PERSONAL  CONTACT 


^^URPRISE,  according  to  the  best 
J  ^^  of  authority,  means  to  come  upon 
^^-^  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  espe- 
cially, to  take  at  a  disadvantage. 


Therefore,  I  was  not  surprised  when 
Hon.  Frederick  K.  Feasely,  newspaper 
man,  short-story  writer  and  consistent 
protagonist  for  the  use  of  motor  buses, 
approached  me.  In  order  that  the  reader 
may  better  understand  the  above,  allow 
me  to  state  that  at  the  time  in  question, 
I  was  enjoying  the  ease  and  comfort 
afforded  travelers  by  the  kind  and  con- 
siderate Mr.  Pullman,  and  that  the  Hon. 
Frederick  K.  Feasely  entered  in  a  dignified 
and  leisurely  manner,  as  befits  a 
ewspaper  man,  short-story  writer  and 
consistent    protagonist    for    the    use    of 


motor  buses.  Let  me  repeat  then,  that 
I  was  not  surprised  and  let  me  say 
instead  that  I  was  astonished. 

There  was  a  time  when  Mr.  Feasely 
had  been  known  as  Fred  and  when  this 
Fred  had  been  liked  and  trusted  by  all 
men.  I  still  remember  how  we  pleaded 
with  him  not  to  forsake  the  straight 
and  narrow;  bow  we  begged  him  to 
uphold  the  honor  of  his  classmates; 
how  he  refused  to  heed  our  advice. 

In  the  end  he  became  a  short-story 
writer  and  what  is  worse,  a  veritable 
demon  for  personal  contact. 

"Boys,"  he  would  say,  "'there's  noth- 
ing like  it.  Personal  contact,  that's  what 
you  need." 

Thus  he  would  ramble  whenever  we 
got  together  and  were  it  not  for  our  hope 
that  he  would  realize  his  errors  and  mend 
his  ways,  we  would  have  long  before 
turned  from  him  in  disgust. 

Paradoxically  speaking,  the  straw  that 
broke  the  camel's  back  was  added  at  the 
previous  class  reunion.  We  had  gathered 
at  one  of  the  hotels  and  were  enjoying 
ourselves  by  attempting  to  outdo  one 
another  in  the  art  of  "tall  story  telling." 

For  a  full  fifteen  minutes  I  had  been 
relegated  to  silence  while  one  after 
another  of  my  classmates  related  strange 
tales  of  weird  happenings.  Time  after 
time  did  I  attempt  to  join  the  group 
of  story  tellers  only  to  find  some  usurper 
already  occupying  the  spotlight. 
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Finally  I  did  manage  to  attract 
sufficient  attention  to  swing  into  a 
fabrication  of  my  own.  I  had  just  come 
to  the  part  where,  through  my  detective 
ability,  the  thief  was  about  to  be  ap- 
prehended when — in  came  Fred.  He 
immediately,  without  the  slightest  respect 
to  priority,  started  his  discourse  on 
"Personal  Contact. " 

"I've  found  it,  boys.  Bus  riding, 
that's  what  you  want.  Nothing  like 
it  to  find  out  the  true  character  of  people. 
Why  only  yesterday — " 

One  after  another  the  listeners  with- 
drew. The  case  was  hopeless.  A  bus 
rider !    The  last  straw ! 

From  that  time  on  we  had  nothing 
to  do  with  him.  All  our  work  had  been 
in  vain.  Our  pleas  had  failed.  Our  hope 
had  been  shattered.    A  bus  rider ! 

My  astonishment  was  therefore  natural 
and  it  was  some  time  before  I  could 
recover  my  composure.  Fred  Feasely 
on  a  train.    It  was  unbelievable. 

Forgetting  the  fact  that  he  was  an 
outcast,  I  rushed  over  to  him  and 
demanded  an  immediate  explanation.  He 
appeared  to  be  a  changed  man.  No 
longer  was  he  loquacious  and  it  required 
all  my  ingenuity  to  get  him  to  talk. 


It  all  happened  last  month.  I  was 
planning  to  go  to  the  city  and,  ac- 
cordingly, purchased  my  ticket  and 
boarded  the  bus. 

Since  the  passengers  had  not  yet 
arrived,  I  settled  back  in  my  seat  and 
prepared  to  classify  them  as  they  entered. 

Slowly  they  came.  First  a  few  giggly 
school  girls  who  were  returning  home 
for  their  Christmas  vacation.  There 
followed  some  marines,  sailors,  several 
traveling  men  who  were  evidently  saving 
on  their  expense  money,  and  a  young 
couple,  apparently  honeymooning. 


There  was  nothing  of  interest  about 
my  traveling  companions  and  I  .settled 
back  with  the  sad  conviction  that  a 
boring  trip  was  in  .store  for  me.  Ju.st 
then  another  passenger  arrived  and  I 
sat  up  joyfully. 

The  newcomer  was  an  elderly  lady 
with  sweetness  and  nobleness  written 
upon  her  features.  She  was  escorted 
by  a  man  of  some  thirty-five  or  forty 
years  of  age  who  led  her  tenderly  to  her 
seat  and  then  carefully  deposited  her 
grips  in  the  rack  above.  While  he  was 
lifting  the  bags  a  queer  chill  passed 
through  me  for  I  noticed  that  his  right 
hand  was  amputated  at  the  wrist. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


THE  HOP  TOAD 

I  am  the  Hop-Toad — the  Hop- Toad! 
The  sidewise-land-and-flop  Toad; 
The  mouth-that'' s-wide  and  eyes-that-pop 
Toad. 


I  am  the  suddenly- jump-and-stop  Toad. 

I  am  the  sit-there-tight- 

It-seem^-all-night- 

In-a-stolid-slump- 

Like-a-heavy-lump  Toad; 
I   am   the   surprisingly-all-of-a-sudden- 
jump-jump-jum,p  Toad. 

I  am  the  speckled-back-and-head  Toad; 
I  am  the  funny-flat-fingers-spread  Toad, 
Facing-each-other-inward,  pigeon-toed. 

I  am,  the    all-at-once-land-spang-in-the- 

7niddle-of-the-road  Toad; 
Then  the  pist-as-suddenly-hop-away-in- 

the-grass-kerflop-dont-stop  Toad. 
I  am  the  Hop-hop-  Toad! — the  Hop-  Toad! 


-Adapted. 
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"Good-bye  mama.  Take  good  care  of 
yourself  and  eat  enough.  Be  sure  to 
get  plenty  of  sleep. " 

The  man  kissed  her  and  left  and  in 
another  moment  the  bus  started.  Here 
was  a  character.  Where  was  she  going? 
Why  alone? 

These  questions  were  soon  answered 
by  the  lady  for  she  was  very  talkative. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  she  spoke  or  what 
she  looked  like.  She  seemed  motherly, 
kind  and  gentle  and  her  voice  soothed 
me  as  my  own  mother's  can. 

She  spoke  of  her  family,  her  two  boys 
and  her  husband.  During  the  great  war 
they  had  enlisted  and  in  one  of  the  battles 
they  had  all  been  wounded.  The  father 
died  from  his  injuries,  the  elder  son, 
the  man  I  had  seen,  had  lost  his  hand, 
and  the  other  boy,  the  younger  child, 
had  been  gassed. 

This  last  one  had  been  only  a  youngster 
at  the  time  of  the  war,  barely  twenty 
years  of  age.  He  had  never  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  gas  and  had  gone 
to  California  to  regain  his  health. 

"Sure  and  I  hoped  that  my  Jimmy 
would  be  gittin'  better,  but  he's  been 
feelin'  very  low  lately.  The  doctors 
tell  that  he'll  be  dyin'  soon,  but  I  take 
no  stock  in  sich  as  thim.  Thanks  be  to 
God  that  I'll  be  seein'  my  Jimmy  boy 
soon.  Jimmy  with  his  freckled — "  She 
sighed  and  brushed  away  a  tear  from 
her  face. 

It  all  seemed  strange  to  me  and  I 
shuddered.  This  dear  old  lady  traveling 
by  bus  across  the  continent.  Traveling 
alone!  It  was  a  crime!  But  somehow 
she  seemed  to  be  happy  and  whenever 
I  glanced  at  her  I  noticed  a  sweet  smile 
on  her  face  and  a  cheerful  look  in  her 
eyes. 

Due  to  her  charming  personality  and 
her    interesting    tales,    the    trip    seemed 


exceedingly  short  and  it  was  with  a 
start  of  surprise  that  I  discovered  myself 
at  my  destination. 

When  I  left  her  it  seemed  that  I 
entered  into  a  world  void  of  interest. 
A  world  that  was  cold  and  unfriendly. 
In  my  mind  there  was  a  story — a  tale 
of  character — a  story  of  a  mother's 
love.  All  through  the  night  I  wrote 
and  as  the  first  heralds  of  the  day  ap- 
peared, my  story — my  masterpiece  was 
completed. 

Suddenly  the  voice  of  a  newsboy  drifted 
into  the  room:  "Extra!  Extra!  Big 
Bus  Crash !    Read  all  about  it ! " 

A  terrible  fear  gripped  me.  Was 
she  in  it  ?    Was  she  h  urt  ? 

I  rushed  to  the  street  and  purchased 
a  paper.  As  I  read,  my  eyes  filled  with 
tears  and  the  print  became  blurred. 
A  great  pain  filled  my  heart.  The  bus 
had  skidded  on  a  slippery  road  and  had 
crashed  into  a  tree.    She  was  dead. 

With  these  words  Fred  stopped  talking 
and  sank  back  in  silence. 

"Er — what  are  you  doing  now  Fred?" 
I  asked  in  an  attempt  to  change  the 
subject. 

"I've  given  up  my  writing — burned 
up  that  last  story.  Now  I  am  working 
for  an  advertising  concern.  I'm  on  a 
trip  for  them  and  I  am  scheduled  to 
interview  a  client. " 

"Personal  Contact,  you  know. " 

N.  B.  Shapiro. 


CAMPUS  MEWS 


Robert  Goldstein 
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HARVEST  FESTIVAL 


The  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  and 
Harvest  Festival  was  held  Sunday  after- 
noon in  the  Loucheim  Auditorium,  with 
Mr.  Adolph  Eichholz  presiding.  The 
auditorium  was  attractively  decorated 
with  foliage  and  farm  products.  The 
prize-winning  apples  at  the  Doylestown 
Fair  were  exhibited  around  the  speakers' 
platform.  The  school  band  under  the 
direction  of  Student-conductor  Pollachek 
gave  a  concert  before  the  exercise. 

President  Allman  gave  his  annual 
message  in  which  he  stressed  the  self- 
dependence  of  the  farmer  and  the  appli- 
cation of  approved  methods  to  his  busi- 
ness. He  also  stated  that  it  was  his  belief 
that  when  the  majority  of  farmers  realize 
that  their  economic  success  depends  upon 
their  brains  and  not  upon  government 
subsidy,  their  present  conditions  will 
greatly  improve. 

The  annual  report  of  Dean  Goodling 
showed  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year,  despite  the  low  prices. 

The  guest  of  honor  was  Samuel  S. 
Fleisher  of  Philadelphia,  founder  of  the 
Graphic  Sketch  Club  and  winner  of  the 


Bok  Award  for  distinguished  service  for 
Philadelphia.  He  spoke  of  his  present 
work,  the  food  conservation  movement 
in  Philadelphia.  In  connection  with  this 
movement,  Mr.  Fleisher  said  he  has 
found  that  the  need  of  America  is  to 
establish  a  means  of  food  control  to  assure 
the  farmer  a  market  for  his  product  and 
eliminate  waste.  "Nothing  is  more 
depressing  than  to  find  people  in  want, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  find  those  who 
have  produced  food  to  meet  this  want 
unable  to  get  it  to  the  consumer  or  to  be 
able  only  to  get  it  there  at  prices  below 
the  cost  of  production." 

Dr.  Louis  C.  Nusbaum  gave  the  report 
of  the  nominating  committee  after  which 
the  elections  were  held.  All  those  men- 
tioned by  the  committee  were  unani- 
mously elected.  Three  new  trustees  were 
elected:  Dr.  Leon  Solis-Cohen,  Mr. 
Griff  Boardman  and  Mr.  James  Anderson. 

After  the  service,  the  grounds  and 
buildings  were  open  for  the  inspection  of 
the  friends  and  guests  present. 

Carl  Billman. 
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THE  JUNIOR  PROMENADE 

The  fragrance  and  beauty  of  the  woods 
were  transplanted  indoors  and  the  gym- 
nasium was  transformed  into  the  Sylvan 
Dell,  the  scene  of  the  '33  Class  Junior 
Promenade,  which  took  place  Saturday 
evening,  September  19th.  In  this  inspir- 
ing atmosphere  a  capacity  crowd  danced 
to  the  melodious  strains  of  Dude  Smith 
and  his  Penn  A.  C.  Serenaders. 

The  decoration  of  the  gym,  which  is 
the  feature  of  the  proms,  was  the  result 
of  the  efforts  of  President  Fuchs  and  a 
band  of  interested  and  ambitious  Juniors. 
Plans  were  made  months  ahead,  and  the 
actual  work  itself  took  a  month.  Under 
Mr.  Fiesser's  direction,  the  committee 
constructed  a  rock  garden,  which  rivalled 
many  a  permanent  one.  On  both  sides  of 
the  dance  floot,  an  attractive  fence  of 
climbing  honeysuckle  was  erected.  Two 
unusual  scenes^— made  of  crepe  paper — 
were  "painted"  by  Herbert  Harris  and 
Morris  Plotkin.  A  ceiling  of  leaves 
added  much  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
dance  hall. 

The  Prom  committee  consisted  of 
Green,  Hubbs,  Plotkin,  Pollachek,  Burns, 
Stoudt,  Cavanaugh,  Goodman,  Haw- 
thorne, Billhardt. 


N.  F.  S.  MUSICAL  ORGANIZATION 
The  band  has  been  one  of  the  most 
active  school  organizations  this  year. 
Besides  playing  for  the  various  school 
affairs,  it  has  appeared  at  numerous 
carnivals  at  local  towns. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Lt.  Frankel 
and  the  generosity  of  the  alumni  who 
were  here  for  the  Freshman  Football 
Banquet,  the  band  has  realized  its 
season-long  dream — going  to  Washington 
on  October  12th.  The  entire  orgnaiza- 
tion  thoroughly  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  those  who  have  made  this  event 
possible,  and  we  take  this  opportunity 
publicly  to  thank  the  Lieutenant  and  the 
alumni. 


"Light  Cavalry"  has  been  added  to 
the  band's  repertoire  and  the  musicians 
are  concentrating  on  this  number  now. 

The  new  officers,  as  a  result  of  semi- 
annual elections,  are: 

Vice-President — Philip  Spivak 
Secretary — Morris  Harris 
Treasurer — James  Burns 

The  student-conductor,  James  Pol- 
lachek, is  automatically  president  of  the 
N.  F.  S.  Musical  Organization. 


OPTIMISTS  BANQUET 

The  Optimists  clubs  of  Philadelphia 
and  Doylestown  were  tlie  guests  of  Presi- 
dent AUman  at  the  Farm  School  on 
Tuesday,  June  9th.  The  annual  ball 
game  which  took  place  that  afternoon 
was  won  by  the  Philadelphians  by  the 
close  score  of  nine  to  eight.  Many 
prominent  speakers  and  guests  attended 
the  banquet  that  evening.  Among  those 
present  were  Rev.  Jack  Hart,  Paul 
Gibbons,  Dr.  Harvey  M.  Watts,  and 
Charles  Grakelow.  The  President  of 
the  Philadelphia  club,  Victor  Ridenow, 
was  the  Master  of  Ceremonies. 


SCHOOL  ASSEMBLY 

June  ^Jf. — A  very  interesting  assembly 
was  arranged  for  the  student  body.  The 
guest  speaker  was  Rabbi  Berkowitz  of 
Oregon,  who  was  a  former  Farm  School 
student.  He  kept  the  boys  laughing  for 
nearly  an  hour  with  tales  of  his  experi- 
ences here  as  a  student  fourteen  years  ago. 
One  of  the  interesting  facts  he  brought 
out  was  that  he  was  the  only  student  who 
ever  was  a  freshman,  jimior,  senior  and 
chaplain  all  in  four  months,  the  length  of 
his  stay  here.  Immediately  after  leaving 
here,  he  entered  the  Union  Hebrew  Col- 
lege, to  study  for  his  profession.  At  his 
request,  the  boys  sang  his  favorite  song, 
"N.  F.  S.  Marching  Song"  immediately 
after  his  talk. 
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JUNIOR  CLASS 

Officers  elected  for  the  remainder  of 
the  school  year  are : 

President — Jack  Ostroft' 
Vice-President — James  Burns 
Secretary — Earl  Zorn 
Treasurer — Kenneth  Boutilier 


FRESHMAN  OFFICERS 

In  a  Freshman  Class  meeting  held 
October  5th,  the  following  officers  were 
elected. 

President — Moses  Ralph 

Vice-President — Samuel  Jacobson 

Secretary — Arnold  Egerland 

Treasurer — Sydney  Pallis 

HORTICULTURE  CLUB 

In   a   Horticulture    Club   meeting   re- 
cently, the  following  officers  were  elected : 
President — Frank 
Vice-President — Koch 
Secretary — Crafin 
Treasurer — Neuman 


POULTRY  CLUB 

Elections    held    in    the    Poultry    Club 
recently,  resulted  as  follows: 
President — Raskin 
Vice-President — Malkin 
Secretary — Lichtenstein 
Treasurer — Keane 


FACULTY  GETS  UP  IN  THE  AIR 

Mr.  McQuigg's  son  Carl  arrived  here 
August  3rd,  with  his  passenger  plane,  for 
a  short  stay  with  his  parents.  While  here, 
he  invited  the  faculty  members  on  sight- 
seeing trips  over  the  countryside,  offering 
them  the  rare  opportunity  of  seeing  all 
of  Farm  School  at  one  time  from  one 
place. 


A  group  of  Seniors,  chaperoned  by  Mr. 
Toor,  visited  the  Doylestown  Egg  Auc- 
tion, October  8th.  They  were  well 
pleased  with  the  workings  of  this  com- 
paratively new  means  of  marketing  eggs. 


FRESHMAN  DRAMATICS 
On   October   15,    the   Freshman   Dra- 
matic Club  gave  its  first  play,  "Deacon 
Dubbs",    under    the    direction    of    Miss 
Banks. 

The  story  of  the  play  is  about  a  jolly 
middle-aged  widower.  Deacon  Dubbs, 
who  comes  to  visit  his  nephew,  Amos 
Coleman.  The  play  concerns  itself  with 
his  laughable  adventures  in  the  village 
and  the  city,  and  the  part  he  takes  in 
saving  the  old  homestead  from  the 
hands  of  the  mortgage-holding  villain. 
Aside  from  the  play,  the  five  female 
impersonators  were  enough  to  make 
anybody  laugh. 

The  participants  and  the  parts  they 
played  are: 

Deacon  Dubbs — From  Sorghum  Center, 

West  Virginny Sol  Kalom. 

Amos  Coleman — A  Young  Lawyer,  the  Deacon's 

Nephew Jack  Hevesh 

Rawdon  Crawley — A  Wolf  in  Sheep's  Clothing 

Moj:  Baerencopf 
Major  McNutt — Auctioneer  and  Justice  of  the 

Peace ^at  Shapiro 

Deuteronomy  Jones — A  Country  Product 

Gerald  Westnedge 
Rose  Raleigh— The  Brave  Little  Schoolma'am 

Isidore  Breen 
Miss  Philipena  Popover— With  both  Eyes  on  the 

Deacon Henry  Cole 

Emily  Dale— The  Richest  Girl  in  Town 

Samuel  Jacobson 
Trixie  Coleman— Full  of  Mischief.  Arnold  Boxman 
Yennie  Y'ensen — The  Hired  Girl  from  Sweden 

M.  Altschuler 


On  October  20,  Mr.  Reiner,  an  exten- 
sion expert  working  with  the  Jewish 
Agricultural  Society,  addressed  the  Horti- 
cultural Club.  He  gave  an  absorbing 
talk  on  financial  conditions  in  agriculture, 
and  cited  several  instances  to  show  that 
these  things  are  not  new,  and  have  been 
bettered  before.  He  advised  the  boys 
not  to  become  discouraged,  but  to  strive 
to  be  better  than  average. 
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NEW  INSTRUCTOR  NAMED 

On  August  1st,  the  Dean  announced 
the  appointment  of  Professor  L.  M. 
Montgomery,  to  succeed  Professor  David 
M.  Purmell,  who  resigned  to  manage  a 
230-acre  fruit  farm  which  he  purchased  at 
Hopewell,  N.  J. 

During  Professor  Purmell's  period  at 
Farm  School,  the  Horticultural  Depart- 
ment has  progressed  considerably.  He 
assisted  in  planning  the  Horticultural 
Building,  which,  with  its  equipment, 
ranks  with  the  finest  in  the  country. 
To  quote  Mr.  Purmell,  "Farm  School 
affords  the  student  a  unique  training  that 
no  other  school  in  the  country  presents 
in  the  same  manner.  I  am  particularly 
proud  to  have  been  able  to  train  a  fine 
group  of  boys  during  my  10  years  with 
the  school."  We  all  certainly  wish  him 
luck  in  his  new  venture. 

Professor  Montgomery  comes  to  us 
from  Ohio  State  University.  He  grad- 
uated from  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege in  1907,  spent  one  year  at  the 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College  in  the  De- 
partment of  Horticulture  and  Botany. 
He  later  went  to  Ohio  State  University 
as  Graduate  Assistant,  receiving  his 
M.  S.  degree  in  1910.  He  next  became 
assistant  professor,  in  which  position  he 
developed  vegetable  courses  and  taught 
pomology.  He  also  taught  landscape 
gardening  and  had  charge  of  orchards, 
gardens  and  greenhouses.  Among  other 
things,  he  prepared  a  correspondence 
course  on  vegetable  gardening  and  col- 
laborated on  a  book  entitled,  "Horti- 
culture and  Enterprises." 

We  hope  his  stay  with  us  will  be  a  long, 
pleasant  and  fruitful  one. 


if  old  Jupiter  Pluvius  was  going  to 
"butt  in"  and  spoil  it  all,  but  Old  Sol 
talked  him  out  of  it  and  saved  the  day. 
For  sport,  we  had  the  usual  baseball 
game,  and  a  closely  fought  peggy  game. 
Peggy,  by  the  way  has  become  a  very 
popular  Farm  School  sport. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  day 
took  place  at  noon.  It  featured  fried 
chicken  and  watermelon  with  plenty  for 
everybody.  In  the  afternoon,  swimming 
and  rowing  attracted  most  of  the  boys. 
The  picnic  ended  in  time  for  the  boys  to 
attend  details.  Everybody  had  an  enjoy- 
able time. 


FACULTY  PICNIC 

The  Faculty  Picnic,  an  annual  affair, 
took  place  at  Forest  Park  on  Tuesday, 
August  25th.  The  boys  rode  to  the  park 
in  hay  wagons.    For  a  while  it  looked  as 


FOUNDER'S  DAY 

jnrOUNDER'S   DAY,    devoted   to 

ml  the  memory  of  Dr.  Joseph  Kraus- 
kopf,  the  founder  of  our  school, 
was  observed  on  Sunday,  June  7,  1931. 
The  exercises  included  the  annual  tree 
consecration,  and  the  Thirty-fourth  An- 
nual Spring  Pilgrimage  to  our  school. 
Quite  a  large  gathering  was  present. 

Dr.  Nathan  Krass,  Rabbi  of  Temple 
Emanuel,  New  York  City,  made  the 
dedication  speech  in  which  fifty-three 
trees  were  named  in  memory  of  prominent 
living  and  deceased  friends  of  Farm 
School. 

Among  the  speakers  was  Miss  Harriet 
Sartain,  Dean  of  the  Philadelphia  School 
of  Design  for  Women,  who  dedicated  a 
new  portrait  of  Dr.  Krauskopf,  painted 
by  Mark  Raditz  and  presented  by  Presi- 
dent Herbert  D.  Allman. 

Benjamin  H.  Ludlow  of  Philadelphia, 
a  former  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Legislature  and  an  outstanding 
philanthropic  leader,  delivered  the 
founder's  day  address.  He  praised  and 
commended  Dr.  Krauskopf  for  his  teach- 
ings, and  elaborated  on  one  in  particular, 
namely  "Thinking  of  Others". 
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FRESHMAN  FOOTBALL  BANQUET 


ON  OCTOBER  2nd,  the  Class  of 
'34  tendered  its  football  banquet 
to  the  school.  According  to 
popular  opinion,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  banquets  held.  Thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Samuels,  we  had  quite  an 
array  of  celebrities  of  the  sporting  world. 
Among  those  present  were,  Harold  C. 
Pike,  noted  sporting  authority.  Griff 
Boardman,  noted  amateur  golfer,  Tom 
Riely,  referee  of  the  Dempsey-Tunney 
fight.  Due  to  some  unavoidable  delay 
Bill  Roper,  former  coach  of  Princeton, 
could  not  be  present. 

Toastmaster  James  Work,  a  Farm 
School  Alumnus  and  Director  of  the 
Alumni  Club,  was  introduced  by  Presi- 
dent Dagan  of  the  '34  Class.  One  could 
hardly  hope  to  find  a  better  man  for  this 
purpose.  Once  started,  he  kept  the  ban- 
quet going  without  a  break  until  the  last 
speaker  had  finished.  In  the  course  of 
events,  we  had  addresses  by  President 
Herbert  D.  Allman  and  Dean  Goodling, 
who  need  no  introduction;  Mr.  Louis  A. 
Hirsch,  Chairman  of  the  Student  Con- 
tact Committee;  some  prominent  Op- 
timists and  the  above  mentioned  sports- 
men. 

One  of  the  most   interesting  speakers 


was  Mr.  Joseph  Cunningham.  He  came 
late  on  the  program.  He  gave  his  opin- 
ions of  those  who  preceded  him  in  short 
pithy  .sentences  in  such  a  way  that  his 
audience  had  hardly  time  enough  to 
finish  laughing  at  one  "crack"  before 
they  burst  out  laughing  at  the  next.  His 
prophecy  on  our  football  schedule  was 
enough  to  lighten  the  heart  of  any  foot- 
ball team — not  that  our  team  needs  any 
sympathy,  of  course. 

For  entertainment,  we  had  reshmen 
Barencopf  and  Schell  who  rendered 
some  selections  on  their  violin  and  guitar. 
The  features  of  the  evening  were  solo . 
by  Miss  Sonya  Lubova,  soprano,  and 
Mr.  Goberman,  violinist,  friends  of  Lieut. 
Frankel. 

Presentations  were  handed  out  by 
Freshman  Ralph  to  faculty  and  student 
body  friends  of  the  Freshman  Class. 
Some  gratifying  presentations  were  also 
made  to  the  A.  A.  Fund  by  some  of  the 
guests.  The  banquet  ended  at  11.30 
with  the  singing  of  the  "Green  and 
Gold"- 

As  soon  as  the  last  notes  of  the  song 
died  away,  the  bonfire  out  on  the  old 
football    field    was    touched    off.      The 

{Continued  on  page  22) 


/JT~XURING  the  warm  summer  months,  one's  thoughts  turn  to  vacations, 
m  B  and  recreation.  His  school  activities  are  over  for  the  summer,  literary 
-^-^^  work  being  a  thing  unknown.  Here  at  Farm  School  this  is  not  the 
case,  for  the  school  runs  throughout  the  year.  Although  the  editor  and  his 
assistants  have  their  vacations,  The  Gleaner  cannot  be  forgotten.  We 
have  not  received  any  exchanges  during  the  summer  months,  due  to  the 
ten  week  vacation  enjoyed  by  urban  institutions.  To  keep  the  Exchange 
Department  functioning,  we  will  endeavor  to  review  several  of  the  prominent 
farm  journals,  giving  you  our  opinion  of  these  periodicals  which  serve  the 
rural  populace. 

A  survey  of  the  store  of  magazines  before  me  brings  to  light  a  well-known 
strictly  agricultural  monthly.  Successful  Farming  rides  on  its  slogan.  The 
Magazine  of  Farm  liusiness  and  Home.  A  glance  at  the  contents  will  warrant 
the  truthfulness  of  this  statement,  articles  of  every  description  giving  the 
latest  of  information  and  news  about  agriculture.  To  our  egotistical  mind, 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  and  widely-known  of  the  farm  journals 
in  country-wide  circulation. 

Another  contribution  from  the  stack  in  front  of  me  brings  to  light  the 
red-and-white  covers  of  Farm  Mechaiiics,  the  Bible  of  our  own  machinery 
boys.  Here  one  gets  advance  information  on  the  latest  developments  in 
agricultural  machinery,  as  well  as  the  intricate  repair  "dope".  A  certain 
amount  of  crop  production  and  farm  management  is  necessarily  included, 
bringing  us  a  manual  of  considerable  value. 

The^cdional  Farm  Journal  is  more  of  a  dual  type  than  its  contemporaries, 
giving  much  space  to  the  Home  Economics  work,  as  well  as  several  pages 
of  what  may  seem  to  be  interesting  articles  of  the  world  in  general,  but  probably 
is  merely  '"filler",  as  the  trade  would  say.  All  in  all,  this  organ  is  not  of 
the  high  degree  of  usefulness  of  the  others,  and  yet  is  of  some  value  to  the 
farm  housewife,  and  to  the  children . 

better  Fruits  is  strictly  a  horticultural  proposition,  and  is  of  little  value 
to  any  except  fruit  growers.  We  find  the  pages  filled  with  items  dealing 
with  fruit  culture,  sprays,  marketing,  tariffs,  export  trade,  and  the  like. 
Evidently,  this  is  no  place  to  find  light  reading.  Market  Qroivers'  Journal 
is  of  the  same  type,  dealing  with  Vegetables,  and  their  Culture.  Both  are  for 
the  profession  exclusively,  and  are  very  valuable  to  the  men  engaged  in  such 
work. 

[Contiimed  on  page  24) 
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FIGHTING  HEARTS  CAN'T  BE  BEAT 


rHE  above,  I  believe,  is  the  key- 
note of  Farm  School's  success  in 
all  sports.  This  is  especially  true 
of  football.  Last  year  seven  men  out  of 
fourteen  graduated.  Feeling  the  loss. 
Coach  Samuels  held  Spring  practice  this 
year  to  break  in  the  new  Freshman 
candidates. 

For  over  six  weeks  now  the  football 
squad  has  been  hard  at  work,  and  as  a 
result  is  in  splendid  condition.  The  plays 
are  run  off  as  smoothly  as  one  could  desire. 
To  show  what  Coach  Samuels  really 
thinks  of  this  year's  squad,  he  has  taken 
a  game  with  Emerson  Institute,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  Prep  school  football 
teams  in  the  East.  There  appear  three 
other  powerful  teams  on  this  year's 
schedule :  Wenonah,  Brooklyn  City  Col- 
lege and  Peirce  School.  Each  of  these 
schools  has  an  enviable  reputation  in 
football. 

Captain  "Huncher"  Elson,  our  cap- 
tain and  foremost  tackle,  is  rated  as  one 
of  the  best  to  have  ever  donned  a  Green 
and  Gold  uniform.  With  Elson  as  the 
keyman  in  the  line,  there  should  be  some 
fine  playing  alongside  of  him. 

Harry  Caplan,  our  lean  quarterback, 
is  barking  out  those  signals  like  a  real 
field  general.  Cappy  is  our  real  triple 
threat  man.  His  passing  and  kicking 
are  superb. 


"Buddy"  Edelman  is  back  at  his  old 
position  on  end.  With  two  years'  experienct 
under  his  belt,  "Buddy"  should  have  a 
banner  season  this  year. 

"Si-Ox"  NewTnan  is  again  in  the  fold. 
He  adds  strength  to  the  line.  This 
should  be  Newman's  year. 

"Marty"  Lazarow,  alias  the  "running 
fool",  is  back  in  great  shape.  He  is 
faster  than  ever,  and  has  shown  consid- 
erable improvement  over  last  year. 

"Babe"  Harman,  that  plunging  and 
squirming  fullback,  is  back  and  he  ex- 
pects this  season  to  be  better  than  ever. 
"Babe"  doesn't  say  much  but  he  is  the 
life  of  the  team  when  the  going  is  rough. 

George  Vandernoot,  that  200-pound 
tackle,  and  the  biggest  man  on  the  team, 
is  playing  a  great  game  on  the  defense 
and  offense.  Our  backs  should  have  no 
trouble  gaining  through  him. 

"Bob''  Goldstein,  who  alternated  at 
guard  and  center  last  year,  is  now  con- 
centrating on  the  center  position.  The 
old  saying  "Practice  Makes  Perfect"  is 
true  in  Bob's  case.  His  passing  is  better 
than  ever. 

"Hy"  Citron  is  acting  as  a  substitute 
to  Goldstein  and  is  certainly  giving  him  a 
run  for  the  position.  "Hy"  alternates 
at  guard  when  he  is  not  passing. 

"Reds"  Portnoy",  who  starred  with  the 
doormats  last  year  is  shaping  into  one  of 
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our    chief    punishment    dealers.      He    is 
covering  his  territory  in  fine  shape. 

Martin  Pitt  is  drop-kicking  his  way 
into  a  position  on  the  Varsity.  His 
point-after-touchdown  act  assures  us 
that  we  won't  lose  any  by  that  extra- 
point  route. 

There  are  Juniors  who  have  had  ayear's 
experience  with  the  scrubs  and  who  are 
making  the  grade.  Harry  Klien  and 
Jackie  Kirschenbaum  are  backfield  pros- 
pects and  they  are  certainly  showing  their 
stuff.  The  Freshman  class  is  well  repre- 
sented with  seven  members.  Plevinsky, 
Hummel  and  Cohn  are  on  the  Varsity 
team  and  Engleberg,  Armstrong,  Nagel 
and  Waldman  are  hard  pressing  the  upper 
classmen  for  positions. 


FOOTBALL  SCHEDULE— 1931 

October  3 — Baltimore  City  College Home 

October  12 — Emerson  School.  .  .Washington,  D.  C. 

October  17 — Brooklyn  City  College Home 

October  24 — Wenonah  Military  Academy. .  .   Home 

October  31 — Peirce  School Home 

November  7 — Temple  Prep Home 

November  14 — ^Brown  Prep Home 

November  26 — Williamson  Trade  School ...   Home 


JUNIORS    DOWN    FRESHMEN    IN 
TRACK 

In  one  of  the  best  track  meets  ever  held 
between  the  two  lower  classes,  the  Juniors 
emerged  victorious  by  a  46  to  31  score. 

Trailing  by  a  score  of  24  to  6  with  six 
events  to  take  place,  the  Juniors  buckled 
down  and  took  most  of  the  remaining 
events  to  cop  the  meet. 


SPORT  CHATTER 

Charley  Price's  presence  has  become  a 
tradition  to  the  football  team. 

Coach  Samuels  recommends  Juicy 
Fruit  for  the  tired  mouth. 

Phil  Kleinman,  Temple  prospect,  came 
back  to  give  the  boys  a  few  hints  on  how 
to  play  the  game. 

Pete  Gorenberg's  tireless  efforts  in 
getting  the  players  into  condition,  has 
been  a  success.    Our  hats  off  to  Pete ! 

Captain  Shiffman  of  Basketball  Fame 
reports  his  men  (scrubs)  are  fine. 

Edelman  has  transformed  himself  from 
a  grandstand  player  into  a  football 
player. 

Whitey  Seidman  recently  broke  up  a 
game  between  the  Poultry  and  Dairy 
with  a  terrific  triple.  Next  day  Mr. 
Toor  broke  up  the  game  with  a  bawling 
out. 
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^VHO'S  WHO  IN  FARM  SCHOOL 
ATHLETICS 

Samuel  B.  Samuels 


JUST  as  Notre  Dame  had  its 
Kiiute  Rockne;  Stanford  its  Pop 
Warner;  Chicago  its  Alonso  Stagg; 
so,  also,  Farm  School  has  its  athletic 
heroes.  Foremost  among  them  all  stands 
Samuel  B.  Samuels.  His  achievements 
on  the  athletic  field  and  his  ability  as  a 
leader  have  gone  down  in  the  annals  of 
Farm  School  history. 

Samuels  proved  his  worth  as  a  leader, 
when  he  barked  the  signals  for  that 
famous  1920  football  team.  Even  then 
he  had  that  bulldog  determination  that  is 
enabling  him  to  turn  out  the  great  teams 
he  is  producing.  Samuels  also  starred  on 
the  basketball  court  and  held  down 
second-base  on  the  baseball  team. 

At  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Mr.  Samuels  captained  their  cham- 
pionship basketball  team.  His  out- 
standing work  as  a  smart  forward  won  for 
him  a  position  on  the  All-Eastern  Basket- 
ball Team.  He  also  held  a  berth  on  the 
Mass.  baseball  team.  After  graduating, 
from  college,  Mr.  Samuels  took  up  his 
duties  as  coach  of  the  three  major  sports 
and  also  as  the  Business  Manager  of  the 
school.  Quite  a  task  for  one  just  out  of 
college. 

Every  year  Samuels  placed  a  great 
team  on  the  field,  only  to  find  at  the  close 
of  the  season  he  had  lost  or  tied  a  game. 
In  1929  Coach  Samuels'  lifelong  ambi- 
tion was  realized  when  the  team  fought 


through  ten  bitterly  contested  battles 
to  remain  undefeated  or  tied. 

This  year  Coach  Samuels  has  arranged 
the  most  difficult  schedule  that  a  Farm 
School  team  has  ever  attempted.  This 
seems  to  be  the  "year  of  years." 

Out  on  the  gridiron  one  notices  a  group 
of  husky  athletes  prancing  up  and  down 
the  field,  going  through  plays,  kicking, 
blocking,  passing  and  tackling.  Then 
out  of  a  clear  sky,  we  hear  that  com- 
manding voice  of  Coach  Samuels  telling 
this  fellow  that  he  is  doing  this  and  that 
decidedly  wrong.  Mr.  Samuels  does  the 
work  of  two  coaches. 

Each  coach  instills  a  phrase  of  fight  into 
his  team;  something  that  will  summon 
the  team's  last  bit  of  energy  to  get  that 
final  drive — the  winning  drive. 

Coach  Samuels'  fighting  motto  is 
"Fighting  Hearts  Can't  Be  Beat." 

Yes,  Farm  School  is  and  can  truly  be 
proud  of  Samuel  B.  Samuels. 

MoERis  Shapiro. 
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THE  BASEBALL  SEASON 

Jf'J'T'HEN    the    baseball    candidates 

«/■/    reported    to    practice    the    first 

day  they  were  greeted  by  a  new 

coach,  Mr.  Stangel.    Mr.  Stangel  molded 

a  team  together,  that  on  paper  was  our 

greatest.     For  some  unexplained  manner 

the  team  suflfered  the  breaks  throughout 

the  season. 

Three  games  were  lost  by  the  one-run 
margin.  Phil  Spivak  pitched  beautiful 
ball  throughout  the  season.  Allentown 
Prep  appeared  on  our  schedule  and  sent 
us  down  to  a  4-1  defeat.  Allentown 
represents  one  of  the  most  powerful  ball 
teams  in  Prep  school  circles. 

Captain  Caplan  was  always  showing 
the  way  for  the  other  men  and  proved 
his  worth  as  a  leader.  The  season  ended 
with  4  games  won  and  6  lost. 

Charles  Feinberg,  our  stellar  second 
baseman,  was  chosen  captain  for  next 
season  and  Kirschenbaum  was  made 
manager. 


FRESHMAN  FOOTBALL  BANQUET 

(Contimied  from  page  17) 

flaming  '34  was  outlined  clearly  against 
the  sky  until  the  flames  from  below  hid  it 
from  view.  The  boxes  and  barrels  had 
been  piled  up  into  a  great  pyramid,  higher 
than  the  goal  posts.  The  fire  burned  all 
night — in  fact  it  was  still  smoldering  the 
following  Sunday  morning.  All  in  all, 
it  was  a  fine  banquet,  and  everyone  was 
happy. 

The  banquet  committee  consisted  of 
Dagan,  Jones,  Jacobson,  Bendersky, 
Goldman,  Garment,  Wolford,  Zelnick, 
Baerencopf,  Plevinsky,  Ralph  and  Breen. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  N.  F.  S. 

{To  the  tune  of  "  The  Song  of  the 
Vagabonds") 

Farm  School  keep  on  winning 
Vic'tries  every  inning 
Banners  high  as  of  old. 
Show  the  might  that's  in  you 
And  we'll  all  continue 
Loyal  to  the  green  and  gold. 

Come  on!    Beat  them!    in  the  same  old 

way 
Don't  retreat  and  everyone  will  say, 
Farm  School  stands  for  spirit 
And  we're  glad  we're  in  it, 
FIGHT  NOW,  FIGHT  for  N.  F.  S." 

Come  on !  sing  with  spirit 
Everyone  will  hear  it 
Raise  your  voices  up  on  high. 
Cheers  and  songs  are  blending 
To  our  school  we're  lending 
Courage  that  will  never  die. 

Voices  ringing  in  our  rivals'  ears 

We'll  keep  them  going  thru  the  space  of 

years. 
Farm  School  Now  or  Never 
Green  and  Gold  forever 
FIGHT  NOW,  FIGHT  for  N.  F.  S. 


JUNIORS  SCALP  THE  FRESHMEN 

IN  ANNUAL  BASEBALL  TILT 

The  Juniors  after  being  on  the  short 
end  of  a  7-4  score,  came  up  to  bat  in 
the  8th  inning  of  the  annual  tilt  and 
scored  13  runs. 

The  Green-Ones  were  evidently  a  bit 
rattled.  In  the  9th  inning  they  settled 
down  and  held  their  opponents  scoreless, 
but  the  "dirt"  was  done.  Final  score 
was  Juniors,  19;   Freshmen,  7. 
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Alumni  had  a  gala  reunion  here  Friday 
evening,  October  3rd,  at  the  annual 
Freshman  Football  Banquet.  Jimmie 
Work  was  toastmaster  and  representa- 
tives from  the  alumni  chapters  at  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  were 
present.  The  "oldtimers"  chipped  in 
and  as  a  result,  the  band  was  able  to 
make  the  trip  to  Washington  on  Colum- 
bus day. 

S.  Berman,  '30,  is  doing  landscape 
work  on  Samuel  Untermeyer's  estate  in 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Chanin,  '30,  is  working  at  Rosher's 
Poultry  Farm  at  Andover,  N.  J.,  where 
he  has  charge  of  1500  chickens. 

Joseph  Moser,  '30,  is  still  at  the  Shale- 
ross  School,  Byberry,  Pa.  He  is  doing 
horticulture  work  there  and  is  making 
out  well. 

Philip  Amrum,  '13,  has  gone  to  Russia 
as  an  agriculture  advisor  for  the  ICOR, 
a  Jewish  Colonization  Society.  He  is 
planning  a  model  agricultural  town  in 
Southern  Siberia,  where  all  the  comforts 
of  city  life  will  be  combined  with  rural 
life. 

Gysling,  '30,  is  manager  of  a  dairy  at 
Waynesboro,  Pa.  They  have  40  head  of 
cattle  and  350  acres  of  land. 

Nate  Brown,  '20,  is  managing  a  large 
greenhouse  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He  re- 
ports that  he  is  doing  very  well. 

W.  J.  Stringer,  '24,  is  manager  of  a 
poultry  farm  at  Wrightstown,  Pa. 

Martin  Rosenthal,  '26,  has  forsaken 
the  ranks  of  the  bachelors  and  was  mar- 
ried on  June  7th.     Congratulations. 


Harry  Ravin,  '25,  is'  doing  landscape 
work  in  New  York  City. 

Leo  Gottlieb,  '25,  is  working  on  a  poul- 
try farm.  Fair  Acre  Farms,  at  Medfield, 
Mass. 

Julius  Beck,  '29,  is  working  on  a  60- 
acre   grape   farm   at   Holmesdale,    N.    J 

Greenbaum,  '28,  who  is  in  charge  of 
Horticulture  at  Allentown  State  Hospital, 
is  the  father  of  a  baby  girl.  Mother  and 
daughter  are  doing  fine.     Mazel  tov. 

Naimen,  '28,  and  Somers,  '30,  are  also 
working  at  the  Allentown  State  Hospital. 

Smeil,  '30,  is  working  in  a  dairy  in 
New  York. 

Tankenbaum  is  employed  by  a  florist 
in  New  York  City. 


WHAT  SOME  OF  THE  '31-ERS  ARE 
DOING 

Ed  Frankel  is  managing  a  thousand- 
bird  poultry  farm  near  New  Hope,  N.  J. 
His  poultry  plant  consists  of  a  barn 
remodeled  into  a  three-story  building. 
The  eggs  are  sold  retail,  and  at  this 
writing  he  is  getting  55  cents  for  his 
large  eggs. 

Levine  is  working  on  a  general  farm  in 
New  York.  Sam  Marcus,  '30,  also  works 
on  the  farm. 

Rohrbaugh  is  now  located  on  a  farm 
in  York  County,  Pa. 

Winkler  is  working  in  a  greenhouse  at 
St.  Johns,  Pa.  He  is  progressing  well 
and  is  satisfied. 
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Harvey  Trunk  paid  the  school  a  visit 
recently.  His  small  herd  has  been 
increased  by  one  cow. 

Gayman  has  a  responsible  position 
on  a  farm  near  Albany. 

Spivak  is  working  on  a  game  farm  at 
Brown's  Mills,  N.  J.  Our  poultry  depart- 
ment wishes  to  thank  him  for  the  twenty 
Silkie  eggs  he  sent  here. 

Keiser  is  working  for  a  landscape 
company  in  Boston. 

Carl  Cohen,  our  former  Gleaner  chief, 
is  working  on  an  estate  in  sunny  Cali- 
fornia. 

"Moishe"  Dogon  is  well  pleased  with 
his  surroundings  near  the  nation's  capital, 
where  he  is  managing  a  poultry  plant. 

From  way  up  in  Minnesota  comes  word 
that  Liskowitz  is  taking  care  of  a  large 
poultry  farm.  Liske  is  a  member  of  the 
community  musical  organization,  and 
also  find  time  to  take  a  correspondence 
course  in  poultry  bookkeeping. 

Werst  is  still  working  in  a  greenhouse 
in  Philadelphia. 

Grisdale  has  entered  Penn  State. 


WITCH  DANCE  IS  NEAR  AT  HAND 

The  annual  Hallowe'en  Dance  is  sched- 
uled to  take  place  on  the  evening  of 
November  7.  Koch's  Hayseeders  have 
been  engaged  to  supply  the  necessary 
music,  and  a  good  time  is  promised  to  all. 
Bring  your  best  girl  and  have  a  good  time 
at  pre-war  prices. 


EXCHANGES 

{Conti lived  from  page  18) 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  look  at  the  journal  of  perhaps  the  most  important 
phase  of  agriculture,  namely,  Dairying,  and  we  naturally  pick  up  Hoard's 
'Dairyman.  This  is  clearly  a  magazine  for  the  commercial  dairyman,  and 
deals  with  his  problems,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  We  find  complete  in- 
formation on  every  phase  of  dairying,  as  well  as  departments  dealing  with 
hogs  and  chickens.  The  articles  are  clear,  concise,  and  written  in  the  farmer's 
own  language.  Its  staff  is  composed  of  authorities  on  this  work,  and  the 
magazine  is  well  worth  any  subscription  price  asked. 

Urban  schools  have  opened  their  doors  once  again,  and  we  find  students 
hard  at  work.  School  periodicals  are  once  again  in  the  process  of  being  made. 
As  exchange  editors  we  are  naturally  interested  in  all  this,  and  we  hope  that 
when  the  first  issue  of  the  new  term  is  rushed  off  the  presses  there  will  be 
one  copy  addressed  to  The  Gleaner,  Exchange  Department. 
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TURN  OF  THE  YEAR 

No^v  the  rich  earth  in  one  bright  jubilee 
Goes  back  to  thee. 
Thou  Prodigality . 

Honey  matures  in  the  abandoned  shoot; 
The  sterile  root 
Conceives  a  lavish  fruit. 

Cold  comes  and  kills;    and,  yet  warm  earth 

compels 
Its  miracles. 
Death  m,ust  go  someivhere  else. 

One  milkioeed  has  its  millions  to  e.vhaust 
Nothing  is  lost 
Except  the  fear  of  frost. 

Here  is  hereafter;   here  omnipotence 
Begins  and  ends 
Where  all  is  affluence. 

— Louis  Untermeyer. 


ALONG  THE  NESHAMINY 


"He 


about    a    kiss,    sweet - 


Buddy- 
heart?" 

I    Reggie — "Nothing  doin'."" 
1    Buddy — "  But  you  wouldn't  turn  down 
the  most  handsome  man  in  the  world?" 
f    Reggie — "Of   course    not;     bring    him 
around." 


Silverberg — "I've  answered  your  ad 
for  a  handy  man,  ma'am." 

Lady  of  the  House — "And  what  are 
your    qualifications?" 

Silverberg — "Well,  for  one  thing,  I 
live  next  door." 


Heroine  (frantically) — "Is  there  no 
succor?" 

Voice  from  the  rear — "Yeah  I  paid  two 
bucks  to  see  that  show." 


"Ha,  ha,  that's  a  yolk  on  me,"  cried 
Raven  as  he  dropped  an  egg  on  his  chest. 


Stewed — "Look  at  the  snake  crawling 
on  the  glass  of  our  car." 

Prunes — "Yeah,  that's  one  of  them 
windshield    vipers." 


Ranger — "And  do  you  want  an  English 
saddle  or  one  with  a  horn  on  it?" 

Nicklestein — "Give  me  the  English 
saddle;   we  won't  be  in  any  traffic." 


Warden — "Have  you  any  last  requests 
to  make  before  I  turn  the  current  on?" 

Pete  Myers — "Yes.  Do  the  A's  play 
tomorrow?" 


Merkin — "I    just    knocked    my    math 
final  cold." 

Nigs — "  Really — " 

Merkin — "Yeah,  below  zero." 
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Premier  Feeds  Produce  the 
Most  Profitable  Results 


MANUFACTURED    BY 

Hespenheide  &  Thompson 

YORK,  PENNA. 


Cohlman  &  Cutler 

INCORPORATED 

Overalls  Shirts  Frocks 

Pants  Aprons 

and  Specialties 


Southwest  Corner 

28th  and  Fletcher  Streets 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


^^^c^ 


ANYTHING  AND  EVERYTHING  IN  MUSIC 
POPULAR  AND  STANDARD 

BAND,    ORCHESTRA    AND    SHEET    MUSIC 
SOLOS,    METHODS.    AND    INSTRUCTION    BOOKS 

Save  Time.  Trouble  and  Money 
Order  from  One  Source 

SEND    FOR    CIRCULARS 

ADELPHIA  MUSIC  HOUSE 

1317    ARCH    STREET.    PHIL.ADELPHI.A 
Spruce  4649 


A.  CANCELMO 

Wholesale 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 


153  Dock  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Qompliments 
of  the 

President 
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Dornan,  '31,  is  doing  good  work  at  the 
Government  Dairy  Station  at  Beltsville, 
Md. 

Finkle,  '31,  is  working  in  a  poultry 
plant  at  Brown's  Mills,  N.  J.,  with 
Spivak,  of  the  same  class. 

Dan  Miller  is  operating  a  large  battery 
brooder  near  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  Trimble,  '31,  is  located  at  Lexing- 
ton, Mass.,  where  he  is  in  charge  of  a 
large  orchard  and  fruit  farm. 

Weinstein,  '31,  is  in  New  Jersey,  where 
he  is  in  the  poultry  game. 


The  Senior  Class  reports  that  plans  for 
the  Yearbook  are  all  ready.  Sydney  Stone 
has  been  elected  as  Editor,  with  Morris 
Seidman  and  Lou  Shifi'man  as  Assistant 
Editors.  Others  on  the  staff  include 
Elson,  Lebove,  Koch,  Frank,  Spivak, 
Walzer,  N.  Newman,  Lichtenstein,  Sil- 
verberg,  Goldstein,  and  Epstein.  There 
are  still  several  vacancies  on  the  stafT, 
and  these  will  be  promptly  filled.  Under 
such  capable  hands  we  know  that  we  will 
have  a  Yearbook  that  will  be  a  valuable 
memento  of  our  stay  here  at  Farm  School. 


Gyp  (telling  a  hunting  story  to  Marks) 
— "I  fired,  and  imagine  the  thrill  I  ex- 
perienced :    the  lion  lay  dead. " 

Marks — "What  did  the  lion  die  from?" 


SMITH'S 

Ice    Cream 


"Taste   the  Difference" 


Sold   in  Athletic  Association  Store 
oF  Farm  School 


-t 


DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


Herridge  and  Herridge 

5—10-35   CENT  STORES 

Stationery,  Scliool  Supplies 

and  General  Lines 

CORNER  OAKLAND  AND  MAIN  STS, 


O.  K.  MUSIC  HOUSE 

Specialists  in  Music  for  Band 
and  Orcliestra 

1505  ARCH  STREET 
Locust  2006  PHILADELPHLA,   PA. 


Cleaning 

Materials 

\\ 

IN 

THE 

SERVICE 

OF  CLEANLINESS              | 

sanitary 

EQUIPMENT 

F. 

W. 

Hoffman  &  Co. 

Inc. 

35-3- 

South  4th  St. 

Philadel 

=HiA.  Pa. 

Jimmy     Saltzgiver       singeing       Peter 
Meyer's  hair.     Two  freshman  watching. 

One  freshman  to  another — '''Gee  he's 
hunting  them  with  a  light!" 

— Adapted. 


BITZER 

Dry  Cleaning  and  Dye  Works 

All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 
Office  Phone  125 
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We  Have  a  Complete  Stock  of  High  Grade 
DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS  AND  SUPPLIES 

FOR   ALL 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

SPECIAL    PRICES   TO    STUDENTS 

J.  H.  ^VEIL   Si  CO. 


1315  CHERRY  STREET 


Conxp  Urn  ents 

oj 

Mrs.  Krauskopf 


Bell,  Lombard  2503-04  Keystone,  Main  27 

JACOB  H.  SMITH  &  CO. 
Sea  Food,  Poultry,  Game 

Supplying  Hotels,  Institutions.  Ships, 

Our  Business 

Dock   St.    Fish   Market   at   the    Delaware    Rii 


DOYLESTOWN  LAUNDRY 

DOYLESTOWN,    Pa. 

Call  245-J  and  Let  Us  Relieve  You  of 
Your  Wash  Day  Worries 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


MEN                    WOMEN                CHILDREN 

W.  J.  NYCE'S  SHOE  STORE 

"The  Home  of  Nice  Footwear" 

DOYLESTOWN,    Pa. 

SHORE'S  MARKET  HOUSE 

Fresh  Fruit,  Fancy  Groceries,  Vegetables 

Fish  and  Oysters 

FREE   DELIVERY 

Bell  Phone  7I-J  Willow  Grove,  P.\. 


OUAKERTOWN  WHOLESALE 
CONFECTIONERY  COMPANY 

Bell  Phone,  Quakertown  IZ 

Juniper  and  Sixth  Streets 

QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


Market  5282 


Main  3221 


A.  Salus  &  Son 

8  North  Delaware  Ave. 

17-19  North  Water  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


SAVE  WITH 

H^H 

SAVE  WITH 

SAFE 

SURE 

SILENT 

ECONOMICAL 

G 

.     E 

.     WILL ARD 

26-M 

Manufacturer  and  Distributor 

DOYLESTOWN, 

PA 
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....  when  our  imprint  appears  on 
a  school  or  college  publication 
you  may  feel  sure  the  editors 
have  had  at  their  disposal  every 
feature  of  service  which  over  25 
years  of  specialization  has  shown 
to  be  desirable. 


WESTBROOK  PUBLISHING  CO. 


5800  NORTH  MERVINE  STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 
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NEW  STRAND  THEATRE 

DOYLESTOWN,    PENNSYLVANIA 

"THE  HOME  OF  THE  BEST  PHOTOPLAYS" 

Performances  Every  Evening  at  7  and  8:45 
Summer — Daylight  Saving  Time,  7:30  and  9:15 
Matinee  on  Mondays  at  4  P.  M.  and  Saturdays  at  2:15  P.  M. 

Summer — Mondays  and  Saturdays,  2:45  D.  S.  T. 
J.  A.  WoDOCK,  Prop.  Theodore  Ruth,  Bus.  Mgr. 


3ell  Phone  285-W 


DOVI.ESTOWX,  PA. 


Sander's  Photo  Studio  and  Art  Shop 


83  WEST  STATE  STREET 


Photographs,  Cameras ,  Films,  Frames,  Albums 
Greeting  Cards  Jor  Ei'ery  Occasion 


TWENTY-FOUR-HOUR    SERVICE    IN    OUR    FINISHING    DEPART.viENT 


Bell  182  ;  Keystone  19-D 

GHAS.  B.  MOYER 


30  E.A.ST  State  Stree 

DOYLESTOWN.  PA 

Kelvin  a  tor 


Radio  Equipment 


TED  DUBOIS 

Ladies',  Gents'  and  Children's  Haireutting 

29  East  Court  Street 


DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


DOYLESTOWN  S 


SANITARY  BARBER  SHOP 


Rope,  Canvas,  Braid,  Flags,  Celery  Tape 
Dust  Cloths,  Mops,  Awning  Cloth 

HOFFMAN,  CROWN  MFG.  CO. 

Contractor  to  the  Government 
615  Chestnut  Street  PHILADELPHIA 


DRUGS 

The  Store  of  Service  and  Quality 
SAMUEL  B.  PEARCE 

DOYLESTOWN  PeNNSVLVAN 


Patronize  Our 
Advertisers 
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A  Good  Way 

...to  get  going 

POWER  farming    has  changed   the   machine   industry 
as  much   as   it  has  changed   farming    methods.      It 
tai<es  specialized  knowledge  and  training   to  sell  modern 
farm  equipment.    An  engineering   type  of  mind  is   as  necessary  in 
this  work  as   is  good  salesmanship.    A  combination  of  the  two  is 
the  highest  assurance  of  success  a  man  can  have. 

Tractors  and  tractor-driven  machines  are  fast  becoming  com- 
modities, OS  modern  farming  is  taking  on  factory-like  speed  and 
efficiency.  No  longer  is  the  market  one  of  selectivity.  Nearly  every 
farmer  is  a  prospect  at  one  time  or  another  for  some  kind  of 
machine. 

To  a  man  with  your  technical  training,  and  with  some  selling 
ability,  this  field  offers  a  wonderful  opportunity.  From  all  indica- 
tions, there  is  as  much  new  business  in  sight  for  the  next  ten  years 
as  was  booked  in  the  past  twenty.  Those  who  are  best  prepared 
to  intelligently  seek  it  will  reap  the  cream  of  the   harvest. 

One  good  way  to  get  going  in  this  business  is  to  get  some  sum- 
mer vacation    employment  with    an  established   dealer.    This  way 
you  can  learn   for  yourself  what  the  opportunities  are  in  the  busi- 
ness while  you  are  getting  the  practical  experience. 
J.  I.  CASE  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 
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HERFF^JONES  CO. 

INCOKPOHATED 

M  \NUFACTniIN'G  JE^^'E^ERS  AND  STATIONERS 


MARKOVITZ  BROTHERS 

ImiK.ct.r-.  of 
IIOSIDRV  I     :■■,'..       :: 

I  ■!     .  '  I     M  \ut  I-  , 


WILLIAM  NETS  &  SON 

MAKERS   OF 

Superfine  Soft  Drinks 


Sommermald  Butter 
GEORGE  SOMMER 

DOYLESTOWN,    Pa. 


Neon  Slfiu  BIgbnai  uiuiiiii 

NATE  SIGNS  SERVICE 

DOYLSSTOWN,    Pa. 

Decora  tlons 


NICK  THE  BARBER 

Always  a  BIk  Wrirnmo  for 


THOMAS  LYONS 

Watcbfs,  Clocks,  Jewelry  and  Silverware 

Repairing  a  Specialty  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


KNICKERBOCKER  FUEL  CQ. 
Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Coal 


Patronize 

Our 
Advertisers 


Doylesiown  Recreation 
Center 

BOnXING  A!«n>  BILLIARDS 

Jofi  Stkki.M-\n,  Proprietor 


